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Introduction 



For many years, federal laws have emphasized aeeess to grade-level standards-based eurrieulum 
for all students. Results of statewide tests are disaggregated by identifiers sueh as raee/ethnieity, 
disability, English proficieney, socioeconomic status, and mobility. Disaggregated results allow 
schools to examine instructional programming and access to the curriculum for specific sub- 
groups of students. However, the needs of students with multiple identifiers are rarely examined 
and addressed. English language learners with disabilities (hereafter referred to as EEEs with 
disabilities) are a rapidly growing group of students in the United States whose achievement is 
affected by both second language learning processes and the presence of a disability. Although it 
is difficult to identify the exact number of EEEs with disabilities in public schools in the United 
States, one national study (Zehler Eleischman, Hopstock, Stephenson, Pendzick, & Sapru, 2003) 
estimated that 9.2% of all English language learners (EEEs) during the 2001-2002 school year 
also received special education services. The total number of EEEs had grown to more than five 
million students nationwide by 2005 (National Clearinghouse for English Eanguage Acquisi- 
tion, 2006), and is expected to continue to increase. Using the Zehler et al. (2003) figure, a safe 
estimate is that there are at least half a million EEEs with disabilities attending public schools. 
Many students with disabilities, including EEEs with disabilities, now receive the majority of 
their instruction in mainstream classrooms (U.S. Department of Education, 2007; Zehler et ah, 
2003). Eor these students to achieve in grade-level content classrooms, educational practices 
must be aligned with student needs (Smiley & Salsbury, 2007). 

To support student learning, the No Child Eeft Behind Act of 2001 (NCEB) requires educators 
to use scientifically -based instructional practices. NCEB defines scientifically-based research 
as “research that involves the application of rigorous, systematic and objective procedures to 
obtain reliable and valid knowledge relevant to education activities and programs” (NCEB, 
2001, §9101). There is a growing body of literature on research-based interventions for English 
language learners and students with disabilities (cf. Gersten, Baker, Shanahan, Einan-Thompson, 
Collins, & Scarcella, 2007; Sencibaugh, 2007; Stecker, Euchs, & Euchs, 2005; What Works 
Clearinghouse, 2007). However, there is relatively little evidence showing what effective pro- 
grams and practices best meet the unique learning needs of EEEs with disabilities (Barrera, Eiu, 
Thurlow, & Chamberlain, 2006; Barrera, Eiu, Thurlow, Shyyan, Yan, & Chamberlain, 2006). It 
can be difficult for mainstream content teachers to differentiate between student learning chal- 
lenges related to second language learning and those related to a student’s disability (Eayton & 
Eock, 2002). Teachers may rely on strategies with which they are most familiar, even if these 
practices do not address all of their students’ learning challenges. Eor example, in studies by 
Barrera et al. (2006a, 2006b) many mainstream and English as a Second Eanguage (ESE) teach- 
ers reported that they primarily used instructional strategies intended for typically-developing 
EEEs when working with EEEs with disabilities. Similarly, special education teachers in those 
same studies reported using instructional strategies aimed at supporting a student’s disability- 
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related learning needs without necessarily incorporating strategies aimed at a student’s second 
language learning needs. These findings are not surprising given that the majority of educators 
are not trained in ways to adapt instruction to meet the specific needs of linguistically and cul- 
turally diverse students with disabilities in the classroom (Kohnert, Kennedy, Glaze, Kan, & 
Carney, 2003; Mueller, Singer, & Carranza, 2006). In many cases, teachers must develop these 
skills on the job. 

More than 10 years ago, the National Research Council (NRC, 1997) addressed the idea of 
creating changes in student academic outcomes through changes in instruction. “Real change 
in education comes through changes in content that teachers teach and students learn, and in 
the instructional methods that teachers use” (NRC, 1997, p. 1 13). With substantial support and 
resources on ways to change instruction so that it becomes more accessible, teachers can create 
improved learning outcomes on grade-level, standards-based content for ELLs with disabilities 
(Barrera et ah, 2006a; 2006b). The question is, where do teachers get this kind of sustained 
support for change? 

School principals are central figures in the way instructional innovation is implemented and 
communicated to teachers in a particular school (Marks & Nance, 2007). It may have been 
typical in the past for principals to primarily be building managers with responsibility for hiring 
and firing staff, scheduling, and maintaining the school building. However, both professional 
organizations and the research literature underscore the fact that times have changed. In a stan- 
dards-based system, principals must be both managers and instructional leaders if schools are 
to increase the academic achievement of all students (Council of Chief State School Officers 
[CCSSO], 1996; Marks & Nance, 2007; Smiley & Salsbury, 2007; Supovitz & Poglinco, 2001). 
“Instructional leadership... can play a central role in shifting the emphasis of school activity 
more directly onto instructional improvements that lead to enhanced student learning and per- 
formance” (Supovitz & Poglinco, 2001, p. 1). 

The Interstate School Leaders Licensure Consortium, or ISLLC, standards for principals em- 
phasized that instructional leaders must infuse into every instructional decision the beliefs that 
all students can be taught and that all students can achieve high standards (CCSSO, 1996). 
According to these standards, an effective principal also must have knowledge of ways to plan 
appropriate instruction for a diverse student body so that the goal of high achievement for all 
students is translated into specific practices (CCSSO, 1996). However, the ISLLC standards do 
not define the term “diverse” to specifically include ELLs, students with disabilities, or ELLs 
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with disabilities. Other sources advocate that principals need to understand how to implement 
standards-based instruction with linguistically and culturally diverse students (Catano & Stronge, 
2006; Lucas, 2000) and students with disabilities (Wakeman, Browder, Flowers, & Ahlgrim- 
Delzill, 2006). ELLs with disabilities are not specifically mentioned in the instructional lead- 
ership literature, but if schools are to achieve the vision of academic success for all students, 
instruction must address the dual needs of ELLs with disabilities as well. 

To better understand how school principals can provide instructional leadership appropriate for 
ELLs with disabilities, the study described in this report examined how principals of successful 
schools translated information to teachers on designing accessible standards-based instruction for 
ELLs with disabilities. The intent of the study was to highlight promising practices that might 
be studied further, as well as to identify areas where principals may need additional support in 
providing instructional leadership for their teachers. 



Method 

Research Question 

This study was conducted as part of a larger investigation designed to identify effective instruc- 
tional strategies for ELLs with disabilities in grade-level standards-based instruction (Barrera, 
Shyyan, Liu, & Thurlow, 2008). As shown in Ligure 1, the research team initially believed that 
principals, as instructional leaders for schools, would be directly involved in translating and 
communicating to classroom teachers principles of accessible instruction for diverse students. 
Our hypothesis was that information about instructional strategies for ELLs with disabilities 
might come from a variety of original sources such as state standards and supporting documents 
(Albus, Thurlow, & Clapper, 2007), strategies mandated by the school or district, and other 
sources such as research literature and professional development opportunities. We believed 
that the principal would play a central role in disseminating this information to teachers. 
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Figure 1. Initial View of Instructional Leader Role in the Communication of Instructional 
Strategy Information 
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Based on our hypothesis that principals would be directly involved in translating instructional 
strategy information to teachers, the primary research question for the study was: How and to 
what degree are state standards that specify instructional strategies translated into practice by 
educational leaders at the school level? 

Instrument 

A semi- structured interview guide was created to elicit information from principals about issues 
relating to the translation of instructional strategy information specific to ELLs with disabilities. 
The interview guide consisted of two parts: (1) demographic information on principals, and 
(2) school- wide interpretation of state policy regarding instructional strategies. The questions 
in the second part began by asking about instructional strategy information contained in state 
standards and related documents. The questions then asked respondents about other sources of 
strategy information. The appendix contains the complete interview protocol. 
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School Selection 



The population of ELLs with disabilities in public schools is spread widely, with limited con- 
centrations of students in any given building. For this reason, principal participants for the study 
were chosen from middle and junior high schools that had demonstrated improved academic 
outcomes for English language learners and students with disabilities overall. In this case, 
school-level achievement of Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) during the 2003-2004 school year 
was used as an indicator of success. The research team chose this criterion because we believed 
that achieving AYP with EEEs and students with disabilities would entail increasing academic 
outcomes for EEEs with disabilities as well. NCEB legislation does not require schools to track 
the academic achievement of EEEs with disabilities specifically and, therefore, this information 
is often not available to the public. 

As part of this project, we hoped to capture variation in the way principals in states with large 
numbers of EEEs and states with small numbers of EEEs approached instruction for EEEs with 
disabilities. Therefore, schools were selected using a multi-stage stratified-random sampling 
procedure. Using data from the National Clearinghouse for English Eanguage Acquisition, 10 
states with the highest and 10 states with the lowest EEE populations were identified (n = 20). 
From those 20 states, 10 states were randomly drawn for inclusion in this study — 5 from the 
states with the highest EEE populations and 5 from the states with the lowest EEE populations. 
In the ten selected states, a list was compiled of all the public middle and junior high schools 
that met AYP in the 2003-2004 school year. 

Schools on this list were then ranked by the percentage of EEEs attending in 2003-2004. At the 
same time, we noted any schools that had unusually low percentages of students with disabilities 
attending and eliminated these schools from our list. Finally, the top ten schools in each state 
were identified and the principals of these schools were invited to participate in face-to-face 
interviews during 2006. Within a particular state, the first principal who responded and agreed 
to take part in the study was selected as a participant. Teachers in the same schools were par- 
ticipants in a separate, but related, study investigating recommended instructional strategies for 
EEEs with disabilities (Barrera et ah, 2008). Principals and teachers were recruited as study 
participants at the same time. 

Figure 2 shows the concentration of study sites in each of the four geographic regions of the 
United States. Three principals worked in schools in the Western region, two worked in Mid- 
western schools, one worked in a Northeastern school, and four worked in Southern schools. 
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Figure 2. Locations of Schooi Sites 
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Table 1 provides detailed demographic information about the schools and districts in which the 
principal study was conducted, including states’ ELL population sizes, school geographic set- 
tings, grade span, total number of students, number of ELLs, and largest language groups. The 
geographic setting information on each school district was obtained from the National Center 
for Education Statistics Common Core of Data. We used what are now referred to as the “Old 
Locale Codes.” Since the time of the study, locale codes have been updated to reflect changes in 
the definition of rural areas (NCES, 2008). The geographic setting codes indicate the schools’ 
location in terms of population sizes in the areas in which these schools were located (NCES, 
2002 ). 
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Table 1 . School Sites Demographic Information for 2003-2004 



State 


ELL 

Population 


Geographic 
Setting of 
School 


Grade 

Span 


Total Number 
of Students 


Percent 
of ELLs In 
Building 


Largest 

Language 

Group 


1 


Large 


MId-sIze 
central city 


7-8 


966 


33.9 


Spanish 


2 


Large 


Urban fringe of 
large city 


6-8 


534 


28.4 


Spanish 


3 


Small 


Rural 


5-8 


341 


6.7 


Spanish 


4 


Large 


MId-sIze 
central city 


6-8 


1148 


25.0 


Spanish 


5 


Large 


Large-central 

city 


PK-8 


887 


39.9 


Spanish 


6 


Small 


MId-sIze 
central city 


6-8 


814 


6.6 


Spanish 


7 


Small 


MId-sIze 
central city 


6-8 


990 


9.3 


Spanish 


8 


Large 


MId-sIze 
central city 


6-8 


881 


17.9 


Spanish 


9 


Small 


Rural 


5-8 


480 


1.7 


Spanish 


10 


Small 


Small town 


6-8 


342 


9.4 


Spanish 



Table 1 shows that the majority of principals in the study represented middle or junior high 
schools in mid-size central cities with a student body of approximately 800-1200 students that 
included sizeable groups of Spanish- speaking students. The remaining principals worked in 
rural schools, small town schools, large-central city schools, and schools in an urban fringe of 
a large city. The selected schools varied widely in the percentage of ELLs and students with 
disabilities attending. However, even if the percentage of ELLs attending some of the schools 
was small, the schools identified represented those with the largest ELL populations among all 
middle and junior high schools making AYP in 2003-2004 in the selected states. At the time 
the study began, AYP data were not yet available for the 2004-2005 school year, the year in 
which the study was conducted. 
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Participants 



Participating principals came from a variety of backgrounds, as illustrated in Table 2. Among 
the 10 principals, there were 2 females and 8 males. These individuals had worked as principals 
anywhere from 2 years to 30 years, with an overall mean of 14.9 years of principal experience. 
One principal had been a superintendent in another state but was called on to work as a principal 
in a school experiencing significant change. All but one of the participants had initially been 
teachers and had worked in content areas such as general elementary education, math, science, 
technology, special education, and educational leadership in a military academy. One partici- 
pant had served as the Dean of Students at a secondary school prior to becoming a principal. 
Principals’ length of tenure at their current school site ranged from 1 year to 14 years, with an 
average of 5.2 years across participants. These data do not appear to show any patterns accord- 
ing to whether the school was in a large or small ELL state. 

Table 2. Participants Demographic Information 



State 


Gender 


ELL 

Population 


Years of 
Experience as 
a Principal 


Previous Education 
Background 


Years at 
Current 
School 


1 


Male 


Large 


6 


Technology Coordinator & 
Math Teacher 


1 


2 


Female 


Large 


11 


Biology Teacher 


2 


3 


Male 


Small 


9 


Elementary Teacher 


1 


4 


Male 


Large 


8 


Former Superintendent, 
Education Leadership 
Teacher in military 
academy 


2 


5 


Male 


Large 


30 


Special Education 
School Counselor, 
Content Teacher 


13 


6 


Male 


Small 


27 


Math Teacher 


4 


7 


Female 


Small 


20 


Content Teacher in EBD 
programs 


14 


8 


Male 


Large 


15 


Math, Computer, Science 
Teacher 


3 


9 


Male 


Small 


2 


Dean of Students for 
Secondary Schools 


2 


10 


Male 


Small 


21 


Math, Computer, Science 
Teacher, 

Tech Coordinator 


10 


Average 
Number of 
Years 






14.9 




5.2 
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Procedure 



Between January and December of 2006, a team of seven researchers went out to visit school 
sites in groups of three researchers per site. These team members all had experience as educators 
or education technical assistance providers with experience in ESL or Special Education. The 
teams conducted nine on-site interviews with principals at the same time as the study involving 
teachers was conducted (Barrera et ah, 2008). One principal completed the interview by tele- 
phone at a later time due to a schedule conflict and a follow-up phone interview was conducted 
with one principal to clarify responses given during a face-to-face interview. 

The interviews ranged from 45 minutes to 110 minutes in length, depending on principals’ 
schedules. All interviews were digitally recorded, with permission, and later transcribed verbatim 
for qualitative data analysis. The NVivo qualitative data analysis software was used to organize 
the large amounts of verbal data. 

Data Analysis 

Qualitative analysis was conducted in two stages, topic coding and thematic coding, following 
guidelines/common practices in qualitative data analysis (Auerbach & Silverstein, 2003). Dur- 
ing topic coding, interview responses were coded and organized according to each of the five 
primary interview questions. Using NVivo, a member of the research team searched the inter- 
view transcripts for statements that directly answered these five questions, even if the answers 
occurred at other points in the interview. Table 3 lists these primary interview questions and the 
corresponding coding categories. 

Table 3. Coding Scheme: Five Coding Categories 



Interview Questions 


Coding category in NVivo 


Q1 . Would you tell us about your school and some of the 
Issues you believe are associated with the Instruction of English 
language learners with disabilities? 


ELL Instruction Issues 


Q2. To what extent do teachers In your school Implement different 
kinds of Instructional strategies that are contained In state 
standards and other state supporting documents? 


Strategies Implementation 


Q3. On what sources of Information do your teachers rely to make 
decisions regarding Instructional strategies for English language 
learners with disabilities? How about for English language 
learners In general? 


Sources of Information 


Q4. Do you or the district provide information to specifically cover 
Instructional strategies for use with English language learners 
with disabilities? To what extent do teachers use this Information? 


Information Provided 


Q5. What additional school and classroom level needs do you, as 
principal, perceive regarding effective Instructional strategies for 
English language learners with disabilities? 


Additional School Classroom 
Needs 
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When coding responses to question 2 we defined the term “instructional strategies” broadly to 
be in agreement with the way principals viewed the term. Our definition of a strategy included 
physical resources (e.g., computer software, laptops, textbooks, curriculum frameworks, etc.), 
specialized staff (e.g., translators, bilingual teachers, etc.), and supplemental services or pro- 
grams (e.g., after school tutoring). 

During the interviews, principals often addressed other topics that they believed were related 
to effective instruction for ELLs with disabilities, but that were not directly included in the 
interview questions. We included a second stage of thematic coding to handle these other im- 
portant themes and issues that arose spontaneously. Two project staff independently reviewed 
the interview transcripts a second time and developed a list of themes emerging from the data. 
The results from each reviewer were compared, using NVivo, to find areas of consensus on 
important themes. The following is a list of seven major themes that researchers developed 
based on reviewing the interview data: 

1 . Outreach to parents of ELLs and ELLs with disabilities. 

2. The need for staff who speak other languages (e.g., Spanish). 

3. School adjustment issues for ELLs and ELLs with disabilities. 

4. ESL or Bilingual teachers’ roles. 

5. Use of computers for the instruction of ELLs. 

6. School- wide collaboration between staff. 

7. Challenges in Special Education and ESL identification processes for ELLs with dis- 
abilities. 

After identifying these themes in the interview data, one team member coded all of the interview 
transcripts a second time for responses that fit the themes. 

Reaching Agreement during Thematic Coding 

After one researcher coded the seven themes, two additional team members each recoded 
two interviews out of the total of ten in order to provide triangulation for reaching agreement 
(Auerbach & Silverstein, 2003). Two large ELL states and two small ELL states were selected 
using stratified-random sampling to ensure representation across both types of states. NVivo 
software provided coding comparison reports for these four states. The coding comparison reports 
formed the basis for repeated discussions among the three coders. The discussions highlighted 
areas of disagreement between the three individuals and provided an avenue to reach 100% 
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consensus on coding decisions. Consensus was defined as two out of the three coders agreeing 
on every coding decision. 



Results 

Topic Coding 

Summaries of principals’ responses to the five primary interview questions are presented in this 
section via a series of tables along with selected quotes that illustrate points. Participants and 
states are not identified in this summary. However, they are numbered and referred to consis- 
tently throughout this section of the report. 

Issues Associated with the Instruction of ELLs with Disabilities 

Table 4 displays summary information on Question 1 : “Would you tell us about your school and 
some of the issues you believe are associated with the instruction of English language learners 
with disabilities?” The table includes all answers that principals provided. Those responses 
that explicitly addressed instruction of ELLs with disabilities are marked with a check and are 
described in the text that follows the table. 

When asked about instructional issues for ELLs with disabilities, many principals answered 
with a multitude of concerns they had about the instruction of the ELL population as a whole. 
School management issues were a broad area of interest for these principals and this topic in- 
cluded issues such as planning instruction when the school was undergoing a rapid demographic 
shift in a short period of time, addressing a shortage of ESL teachers, hiring staff who could 
speak the students’ native languages and facilitate parent communication, and writing state ac- 
creditation plans that appropriately addressed the instruction of ELLs. Additionally, during the 
year in which this study took place, some of the schools that had previously been designated as 
achieving AYP for all students, including ELLs, changed to being identified as in need of im- 
provement in reading or math because of low test scores for ELLs in these content areas. Some 
principals believed that they had the power to change the school’s status and return it to the list 
of those making AYP while others were less optimistic. A principal of a school in a small ELL 
state described his worries about the future of the school: 
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Table 4. Responses to Question 1 , ELL Instruction Issues 



State 


Statewide ELL 
Population 


Findings 


1 


Large 


• Few ELLs with disabilities in school 

• Inclusion in mainstream is important even if students are just observing 
^4 Students have one hour of self-contained special education class 

• Communication difficulties of ELLs lead to misdiagnosis of disability 


2 


Large 


• Flow chart for decision-making regarding ELLs with disabilities 

• In past tested students in either ESL or special education 

• Long-term goal of bringing ESL and special education together 

>4 Concerns about who services children and which program they need more 


3 


Small 


• Relatively small population of ELLs 

• Communication with parents as the biggest obstacle 

• Need for Spanish-speaking staff 

• Spanish coordinator does translation now 


4 


Large 


• Minimizing school violence 

• Rapid growth of ELL population in the building, changing school demographics 

• Creating culture of common instruction across classrooms 

• Developing collaboration among teachers 

• Under-identification of disabilities in Hispanic population 

• Difficulty getting families to support needs of students with disabilities (e.g, getting 
students to wear their glasses) 

• Creating written communication with parents in Spanish 

• Hiring another Spanish-speaking staff person 

• Decreasing high teacher turnover rates; 6th grade ELLs not making Adequate Yearly 
Progress 

• School was unprepared for the amount of reading on state test 

• Improvements in handing off lEPs between 5th and 6th grades 


5 


Large 


• Changes in how long students can be classified as ELLs 

• Getting parents to speak English at school if possible 

'4 Lack of knowledgeable social workers and psychologists who can speak students’ 
native languages to assist with special education issues 

• Bias in special education evaluation can create underrepresentation of ELLs 


6 


Small 


• Transient ELL population with limited formal schooling 

• ELLs keep school in the “needs improvement’’ status in reading 

• Need for changing method of improving ELL skills 


7 


Small 


• Problems with students 

• Diverse ELL population represented by more than 21 languages 


8 


Large 


• Language barriers 

• Late exit program 

• ELLs’ adjustment to the culture 

• Acceptance of ELLs by the student body 

• Communication issues between ELLs and other students 

• Social interaction challenges for sheltered ELLs with disabilities 


9 


Small 


• Increasing ELL population 

• Insufficient number of staff to work with ELLs 

• Communication with parents 

• ESL teacher translates materials in Spanish 


10 


Small 


• Writing school accreditation plan to address ELL instruction appropriately 



= Responses that specifically addressed instruction of ELLs with disabilities. 
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We’re a district in need of improvement — in reading. And it’s our ESL population that 
will probably /orever keep us a district in need of improvement. And if we don’t make 
fundamental changes in how we’re going to improve their skills the future doesn’t look 
[good] for us. . ..I think we’re getting better. . ..I just see so much more that we should 
be doing. It all falls on how much we depend on the skills of that classroom teacher 
and if we can’t make that classroom teacher better, these kids aren’t going to succeed 
and change their attitudes. Classroom teachers, all of us, have to believe these kids can 
succeed. 

A small number of principals described issues specifically pertaining to the instruction of ELLs 
with disabilities. One highlighted how ELLs with disabilities in his school were largely those 
students without significant learning challenges. Another program existed in the district for stu- 
dents with more severe disabilities. This principal emphasized incorporation of all students with 
disabilities, including ELLs with disabilities, into mainstream instruction. He also ensured that 
all students with disabilities, including ELLs, received an hour of instruction in a self-contained 
special education classroom. A second principal discussed the challenges of determining whether 
an ELL with a disability should be served in ESL or special education programming. Linally, 
a third principal explained how the lack of qualified social workers and school psychologists 
had the potential to negatively affect the instruction of ELLs with disabilities. 

Implementation of Instructional Strategies Found in State Standards 

Table 5 displays summary information about principals’ responses to Question 2: “To what 
extent do teachers in your school implement different kinds of instructional strategies that are 
contained in state standards and other supporting documents?” Principals gave a variety of 
answers to this question that reflected their views on instructional strategies. All answers are 
shown in Table 5, but those that specifically referenced state standards and supporting docu- 
ments are marked with a check. 

As shown in Table 5, a small number of principals directly referenced the content of state stan- 
dards when answering this question. Most of these respondents stated that the standards contained 
content or broad learning goals and did not specify instructional strategies. In the schools that 
these principals served, teachers worked to align instruction with standards but relied on other 
sources for strategy information. 
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Table 5. Responses to Question 2, Strategies Implementation 



State 


ELL 

Population 


Findings 


1 


Large 


• Sheltered Instruction (SlOP Model) adopted for ESL contains strategies 

• All staff, including ESL and special education, teach standards 

• Teachers decide what strategies are best and how often to use them 


2 


Large 


No strategies in state standards 

State documents and strategies are not connected 

• Marzano's work broadly used 

• Visuals for ESL students 

• Hands-on strategies in science 

• Getting away from peer instruction (e.g., peer translation) 

• School designs curriculum based on test results 


3 


Small 


State standards contain content, not strategies 

• Common lesson formats developed in school 

Lessons are designed based on curriculum maps aligned with state standards 

• Curriculum maps have pacing scale 

• Principal requires common instruction across classrooms 


4 


Large 


Principal did not address the question 


5 


Large 


• Computer labs 

• Computer programs 

• After school programs mandated 

• Teacher aides and others support teachers in classroom 

• Principal monitors teaching 

• Language lab with CDs and tapes 


6 


Small 


• Professional development activities require teachers to look at student work in 
relation to standards 


7 


Small 


• Teachers use strategies like differentiation and modification in all classes on a regular 
basis 

• District [ESL] coordinator gives teachers this information 


8 


Large 


Everybody uses broad standards and grade-level expectations adopted by state 
Standards do not provide instructional strategies 

• Teachers look at released test items and test-taking protocols 

• Expectation of “excellence for all kids” 

• Welcoming school environment 

• Principal doesn’t mandate specific grade-level expectations 

• District mandates grade-level expectations 

• District uses “late exit” ESL model with decreasing native language support by grade 

• Instructional aides provide native language support 


9 


Small 


• Differentiated instruction 

• Menu-type assignments that offer student choices 

• CDs with translated textbook material in Spanish 

• Laptops for every student 

• Hands-on activities 

• Pneumonic whiteboards 
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Table 5. Responses to Question 2, Strategies Implementation (continued) 



State 


ELL 

Population 


Findings 


10 


Small 


• Use a variety of strategies 

• Portable computers 

• Technology expert on staff 

• ESL teacher to coordinate activities 

• Renaissance Learning Group programs (Accelerated Math, Accelerated Reader) 

• Significant communication with teachers and paraprofessionals who work with ELLs 

• Pull outs as necessary 

• Sheltered instruction 

• Scaffolding 

• Strong staff development 



= Responses that specifically referenced the content of state standards. 



All of the respondents described instructional strategies, in the broadest sense of the word, that 
were being used within the school to meet the needs of students in general. ELLs with disabili- 
ties were not specifically mentioned in answers to this question, but principals did refer to ways 
that ELLs would benefit from strategies used for all students. Respondents varied in the degree 
to which they mandated instructional strategies. A few principals mentioned trying to create 
a school culture of shared instruction across classrooms with standardized activities that they 
wanted all teachers to use. Eor example, one principal required all teachers to use a common 
lesson format and to post that format so that students could learn the routine. 

As a school we developed certain strategies that we expect everyone to use. A certain 
lesson format so that there’s a warm up activity in every classroom that you go in to 
whether it’s from gym class to math class to art class to music class, there’s a warm 
up activity posted. And then there’s the lesson and then there’s a wrap up activity. And 
there’s specific criteria for those and that helps all of our children, especially ELLs, with 
having that routine in every classroom. Knowing what’s expected, you’re not walking 
in to a totally different learning environment. 

This principal led staff in creating curriculum maps based on state standards and in setting up 
common pacing schedules so that similar content was being taught across classrooms in grade- 
level instruction at the same time. 

In the middle of the spectrum, some principals required the use of a common curriculum or 
piece of instructional technology that contained strategies within it but gave teachers discretion 
to decide whether and how to use the related strategies. Eor example, one principal mentioned 
curriculum based on a specific model of sheltered content instruction for English language 
learners. This curriculum was required in ESL classes but teachers had the freedom to decide 
how and when to use the variety of instructional strategies suggested by the curriculum. 
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On the opposite end of the continuum, several principals offered teachers a wide variety of 
instructional resources that they believed contained instructional strategies, and then gave teach- 
ers the freedom to use those resources as they thought best. These principals offered a wide 
variety of instructional resources such as computer technology (e.g., laptops, language labs, 
computerized reading or mathematics programs, etc.). One of these principals said, “I think it 
is important for teachers to have enough autonomy in an environment because they are the ones 
who are dealing with students. Each student is unique. And they have to tailor their instruction 
and program on a daily basis. And my goal is to provide a teacher whatever resources, training, 
or support that they need so that they can be the best that they can be.” 

In most cases, principals described strategies generally and did not discuss specific ways in 
which the strategies were used to support grade-level content learning. For example, one prin- 
cipal said, “For ESF students we use visuals more. For instance, when we say, T want you to 
speak,’ we use hand gestures, pointing, and visuals.” 

Sources of Information Used by Teachers 

Table 6 displays summary information for Question 3: “On what sources of information do your 
teachers rely to make decisions regarding instructional strategies for English language learners 
with disabilities? How about for English language learners in general?” Again, principals pro- 
vided a wide variety of responses that are all included in Table 6. Answers that were specifically 
related to resources for instructing EEEs with disabilities are marked with a check. 

As Table 6 indicates, only one principal mentioned a source of information that gave specific 
guidance to teachers about instructing EEEs with disabilities. Rather, principals described broad 
sources of information about teaching English language learners. Respondents highlighted 
three main sources of general instructional strategy information for EEEs: (1) a building-level 
or district-level ESE specialist, (2) professional development sessions, and (3) computer tech- 
nology. 

First, mainstream teachers often relied on an ESE or bilingual teacher or coordinator in the 
building as their primary source of information. For example, one principal commented: 

We rely highly and heavily on our ELL teacher who I think you’ve met. . ..She does an 
outstanding job here. . ..She works very well with her caseload but I think her real strength 
is her ability to work with mainstream staff helping them deal with her kids’ individual 
issues. It’s necessary for there to be a relationship there and a trust level. [She] can come 
in and in a very nice way really make big changes in what’s happening for her kids. 
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Table 6. Responses to Question 3, Sources of Information 



State 


ELL Population 


Findings 


1 


Large 


• Sheltered instructien curriculum fcr ESL students 

• Certified bilingual teachers 

• Bilingual teachers train other teachers 

• State-provided textbooks 

• District updates resources constantly 

• District consultants give targeted support 

• Weekly meetings of department heads 

• District training sessions for teachers 

• Collaboration between teachers and district specialists 

• Weekly teacher professional development meetings to share ideas 


2 


Large 


• Curriculum designed based on test results 

• Teacher training 

• College connections 

• Good relationships with district staff 

• Differentiated instruction with list of strategies 

• Teacher discussion time 


3 


Small 


• Common strategies everyone in school must use 

• Mandated lesson format 

• Teachers use curriculum maps aligned with state standards and follow the 
pacing schedule 

• Spanish coordinator translates for parents and ELLs 

• ELL instructor pulls out students for English, reading, and writing 

• Monthly faculty meetings and monthly curriculum meetings 

• Data review determines goals and potential changes 


4 


Large 


'4 Teacher training on ELLs with disabilities 

• Books 

• District-level training 

• Common planning periods for teachers 

• Staff development sessions 

• Instructional coaches 

• District ESL specialist 

• Articles on best practices in instruction 

• Small group time to discuss readings 

• Learning strategies exam for students 

• State documents 

• Spanish-speaking teacher 


5 


Large 


• Books 

• Book of state standards with aligned reading and math materials 

• Bilingual lead teacher 

• Book of after school community programs 

• Staff trip to Puerto Rico to study how least restrictive environment is handled 
there 


6 


Small 


• Professional development sessions where teachers look at work in relation to 
student standards 

• ESL teacher 

• District offers optional professional development 

• Workshop day in fall 
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Table 6. Responses to Question 3, Sources of Information (continued) 



State 


ELL 

Population 


Findings 


7 


Small 


• District coordinator 

• Professional development at building level 

• Inclusion of special educaticn and ESL teachers in district standards-based 
curriculum study groups 


8 


Large 


• Native language support in some mainstream classrooms 

• Teacher translated parts of some textbooks 

• District training sessions about ESL instructional models 


9 


Small 


• CDs of Spanish version of textbook 

• ESL teacher 

• Cemputer translation program 

• Accelerated reader in Spanish and English 

• After scheol program with free tutoring services run by migrant specialist 


10 


Small 


• Pcrtable computers 

• Technelogy 

• Technelogy support staff 

• Reading specialist coordinates Renaissance software use 

• Virtu Software has techniques to help students in reading, writing, and math 

• Staff development epportunities 

• ESL teacher trains mainstream teachers 

• Cellaborative teacher team meetings every day 

• Binder with strategies for ELLs 

• Training for paraprofessionals 



= Responses that specifically related to resources for instructing ELLs with disabilities. 



As this principal pointed out, ESL and bilingual education teachers often acted as consultants 
and coaches for other educators in the building, helping them understand the needs of ELLs 
and suggesting instructional strategies for specific students. Sometimes these teachers led staff 
development trainings as well and took on additional roles such as translating materials for 
parents and translating portions of textbooks for students. In cases where the teacher was not 
bilingual, an additional staff member such as a Spanish coordinator sometimes worked with the 
teacher to provide translated materials. 

Additionally, professional development sessions, either on-site or organized by the district, 
were a major source of information for teachers. These sessions were sometimes led by a dis- 
trict ESL or bilingual education specialist. Eor example, in one district teachers needed to learn 
about a new assessment for ELLs and all staff attended training led by the district ESL special- 
ist. Alternatively, some districts organized optional training on a variety of topics relating to 
instruction. One principal reported that his district was offering a teacher training specifically 
on teaching ELLs with disabilities, but most of the training opportunities described were not 
specific to these students. 
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Finally, computer technology was raised frequently as a resource for teachers. This was a theme 
that cut across responses to many of the interview questions. Therefore, we discuss it in more 
detail in the thematic coding section of this paper. 



Information Provided by Principals and Districts 

Table 7 displays summary information for Question 4: “Do you or the district provide informa- 
tion specifically covering instructional strategies for use with English language learners with 
disabilities? To what extent do teachers use this information?” The principals mentioned a 
variety of resources provided by the school or district and all answers are included in the table. 
There were no answers that explicitly referenced instructional strategy information for ELLs 
with disabilities. Therefore, none of the answers have a check mark next to them. 

Table 7. Responses to Question 4, Information Provided 



State 


ELL 

Population 


Findings 


1 


Large 


• Sheltered instruction curriculum for ESL students 

• Workshops, conferences, and training sessions from the district 


2 


Large 


• Little help from the district 

• Meetings and professional development at the school level 

• Teachers decide how much and when they use this info 


3 


Small 


• Common lesson format developed on site for all classrooms and students 

• Teachers create curriculum maps with pacing schedule so content is 
addressed uniformly across classrooms 


4 


Large 


• Teacher training sessions and staff development from the district 

• Articles and books from the principal 

• Principal requires results of learning strategies exam to be shared with 
students 


5 


Large 


• Strategies and warm-up activities from the district 

• Teachers follow a curriculum set by the state 


6 


Small 


• Professional development opportunities at the district level 


7 


Small 


• Professional development from the district 


8 


Large 


• Teacher training sessions from the district 


9 


Small 


• Nothing provided by district 

• Migrant directory 

• Translation dictionaries provided by the state 

• Teacher training at the school level 


10 


Small 


• Teacher training sessions 

• Handbook of ESL instructional strategies from the district 



Table 7 indicates that the ten principals interviewed did not mention any instructional strategy 
resources specifically for EEEs with disabilities that they or the district provided for teachers. 
The majority of principals stated that the school district’s role was to provide professional de- 
velopment opportunities for teachers but they did not elaborate on the content of these teacher 
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trainings. In some cases where the district was not as involved, the principals provided those 
training opportunities for teachers. One principal in a small ELL state described both district and 
school trainings that incorporated discussion of ways to meet the needs of ELLs and students 
with disabilities in mainstream instruction. Lirst, she discussed the district project on instruc- 
tional strategies that had been supported by a grant: 

We had a five year grant in the district for professional development for regular teachers. 

During that five year grant, we did the training with staff across the district. But teachers 
could also become certified in that area and it was also paid by tbe grant. That made a 
huge difference. Through that grant, we brought in a lot of people that did a workshop 
for the training when we had a professional development time. 

The principal went on to describe how ESL and special education teachers were included in 
these district-wide professional development opportunities so that all teachers were thinking 
about ways to teach standards-based content. In addition to the district opportunities, a second 
layer of staff development activities on instructional strategies was provided at the school level 
as required by the school improvement plan. 

Additional Needs Regarding Instructional Strategies for ELLs with Disabilities 

Table 8 displays summary information on Question 5: “What additional school and classroom 
level needs do you, as principal, perceive regarding effective instructional strategies for English 
language learners with disabilities?” All answers to this question are included in the table. Those 
that specifically addressed instruction of ELLs with disabilities are marked with a check. 

Table 8. Responses to Question 5, Additional School Classroom Needs 



State 


ELL 

Population 


Findings 


1 


Large 


• Budget for more teaching resources and updated technology 

More Hispanic bilingual school psychologists and special education 
teachers (and the salary incentives required) 


2 


Large 


• More ESL teachers 

• Difficulties losing teachers to attrition 

• More bilingual teachers 


3 


Small 


• How to consistently grade ELLs 

• Having more Spanish translators 


4 


Large 


• Knowing student learning styles and sharing these with teachers 


5 


Large 


• Teacher attrition 

• Loss of services, aides and special education teachers due to perceived 
low salaries 
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Table 8. Responses to Question 5, Additional School Classroom Needs (continued) 



6 


Small 


• Teacher training sessions are optional and those who need them may not 
take them 

• More ESL teachers and inclusion specialists to support general education 
teachers 


7 


Small 


• Students need more help with behavioral issues 

• More teachers to meet needs of ELLs 

• Teachers need more professional development on modifying and using 
new techniques 

• Time for collective teacher reflection 


8 


Large 


• Providing newer reading materials for students (e.g., periodicals) 

• Instructional technology equipment for ESL instructors 

• Offering more field trips 

Nothing specific to ELLs with disabilities 


9 


Small 


• Additional staff 

• Training for all staff on needs of ELLs 

• Teachers frustrated when students do not understand instruction or 
materials 


10 


Small 


• Funding for more para-educators 

• Continue looking at data and following through 



= Responses that specifically addressed instruction of ELLs with disabilities. 



Table 8 illustrates that when principals were asked what they needed to better serve ELLs with 
disabilities, many of them mentioned needing additional staff, particularly ESL teachers, but 
did not specifically relate this need to improving instruction for ELLs with disabilities. More 
than one principal discussed needing to replace staff because of attrition due to issues like in- 
creasing class sizes, low pay, and changing school demographics. A principal in a remote rural 
area of one state described the difficulty he had getting qualified people to consider working at 
the school. He said: 

We need school psychologists here. We lack them in rural schools like us. We are con- 
stantly looking for Hispanic bilingual psychologists and special ed teachers but it is 
rare to find anyone interested in coming this far, you know. We are in big competition 
with urban scboois to recruit quaiified teachers so if we couid offer some incentives for 
anyone who is witting to move in here, I think we need extra money for that too. 

This principal, and others, raised lack of funding as an issue. With a larger budget, principals 
believed they could not only hire more teachers, school psychologists, and bilingual para-profes- 
sionals, but also buy new instructional materials and take students on field trips. In some cases, 
a limited budget led to a shortage of resources and staff, which caused insufficient instruction 
for ELLs and students with disabilities. 

Other principals expressed general, non-financial needs that were not explicitly related to im- 
proving instruction for ELLs with disabilities. Lor example, in one school, teachers could choose 
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from several professional development options that were offered by the district. Teachers did 
not always choose the option that would develop their skills for serving students with special 
learning needs even though such choices were available. The principal wished that these types 
of professional development courses on instruction could be mandatory. A second principal 
recognized a need for more help teaching educators how to grade ELLs in an era of school ac- 
countability. He said, “The biggest need that I think they bring is how do they grade ELLs. The 
regular teachers want to know, how do I grade them? I mean, the student’s speaking very little 
English and Em being accountable for their progress, how do I grade them? That’s a need that 
I see, and more consistency that we need to have there.” A third example of a need that was not 
directly related to funding was one principal’s wish for more collective teacher meeting time 
to reflect on teaching ELLs. 

Thematic Coding Results 

During the second round of coding seven themes emerged from preliminary thematic analysis 
of the interview transcripts: (a) outreach to parents of ELLs and ELLs with disabilities, (b) 
the need for staff who speak other languages, (c) school adjustment issues for ELLs and ELLs 
with disabilities, (d) roles played by ESL and bilingual teachers, (e) use of computers for the 
instruction of ELLs, (f) school-wide collaboration between staff, and (g) challenges in special 
education and ESL identification processes for ELLs with disabilities. These themes represented 
topics that were relevant to the principals who participated in the studies and often related 
broadly to the population of ELLs, rather than to the specific needs of ELLs with disabilities. 
After identifying these seven themes, we then located all of the statements that related to them 
in the 10 principal interview transcripts. In this section, we discuss each theme and elaborate 
on it using relevant quotes from selected principals. 

Outreach to Parents/Need for Staff Who Speak Other Languages 

Comments relating to themes 1 and 2, outreach to parents of ELLs and the need for staff who 
speak other languages, particularly Spanish, frequently occurred together in the same part of the 
interview. Principals in several states discussed school- wide efforts to communicate with parents 
of ELLs in order to better understand the students’ home cultures. The principals believed that 
this communication with parents would enhance students’ adjustment to school as well as their 
academic outcomes. Some principals, particularly in a few states with relatively small statewide 
ELL populations, struggled to communicate with non- English speaking parents because of a lack 
of bilingual staff. These principals mentioned a need for more bilingual office staff, teachers, 
and school psychologists to conduct special education evaluations of students. 

Two principals in small ELL states described how they relied on middle school students to act 
as translators in the absence of needed bilingual staff. One small town principal mentioned the 
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need for parents of ELLs to be connected to the school system and the difficulty the school had 
in providing that connection: 



I think that there’s a communication breakdown because of tbe language barrier. I think 
the families want the best for their children, but with the communication breakdown. . . 
families face so many barriers in a small town like this... there aren’t many people in 
the school system that can help them to get that communication across. 

In this school with few Spanish-speaking staff and a population of Spanish- speaking families 
with limited English skills, the principal often relied on the Spanish-speaking students to trans- 
late messages from the school to the parents. The principal jokingly referred to this practice as 
“dangerous.” 

In contrast, in another small EEE state, a rural middle school principal with few local Spanish 
resources believed that using more English- fluent students to communicate in Spanish with 
less-English fluent students worked successfully: 

Another issue that we have, and it’s county-wide as well, is communication with the 
parents of ESL students that a lot of times they don’t understand any English at all so 
we have to do the best we can to get an interpreter. Several times I’ll just use a student 
and they do an excellent job of communicating with the new students that enroll at our 
school. 

Whether principals had sufficient native language resources or not, several of them named spe- 
cific activities they had initiated in an attempt to establish some form of communication with 
parents of EEEs. These efforts included translated brochures, an ESE link on the school Web 
site, and a parent newsletter. One principal of a small town school in a large EEE state described 
regular written communication that included a parent newsletter that, initially, was written in 
English. The principal discussed his hopes to translate the newsletter in the upcoming school 
year through the help of an additional bilingual office specialist: 

We communicated with newsletters. We got weekly newsletters for home. We sent home 
the weekly newsletters that were not translated into Spanish, but will be this year. We 
would send them periodic things that didn’t require translating. We had to keep only 
one person who can speak Spanish in the front office then. We have another person this 
year so that will help us out quite a bit. 

School Adjustment Issues 

Several principals shared anecdotes showing the difficulty EEEs in general, and refugee students 
in particular, experienced adjusting to the culture of schools. School adjustment difficulties were 
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sometimes manifested as behavioral difficulties. When asked what she, as principal, perceived 
to be the greatest need in her building for effective instructional strategies for ELLs with dis- 
abilities, one principal in a small ELL state responded by saying: 

I think that things that they need most help with are behavioral issues; how to operate 
within our educational system. Often these students who come to us right from refugee 
camps, they do not trust adults. Also, more resources, things that are in a variety of levels, 
teachers are needed to meet in how to build trust in relationships with students who have 
lived that kind of trauma and war kind of existence that these students had. 

This principal emphasized the value of structured classroom and school routines so that refugee 
students would know the behavioral expectations. She also described the difficulty of developing 
consistent classroom routines and sustaining relationships between students and teachers in a 
school with a traditional six- or seven-period daily schedule: 

Especially in the middle school setting, what is really important with these students 
is structure, consistency, and, you know, relationship, and those things need to be in 
place. So that is not easy to put in place when they are period, period, period, and pe- 
riod. But they need that structure and consistency. You know, in terms of what we are 
asking them to do. . .when they sharpen the pencil, when they enter the room, how they 
interact with each other, what are the consequences. The consequences needed to be 
really spelled out. 

In a large ELL state, an urban school principal with ELLs from a variety of language back- 
grounds also commented on the difficulty that staff sometimes experienced when working 
with immigrant and refugee students who had a history of limited formal schooling or who had 
experienced trauma before coming to the United States. In this principal’s opinion, there were 
significant challenges integrating students with emotional and behavioral needs into a large 
mainstream classroom: 

The problems aren’t necessarily coming from just tbe academic.... I’m not in favor of 
use of all tbe medicines, and medications, but you have a lot of children who lived in 
war zones or in areas that were not conducive to a good education or they didn’t get 
an education. They might have skipped a whole year or whatever, and here we have 
them and we have to work with them. But if they are not. . .able to sustain themselves 
in the classroom... we have lower class sizes than most... if they’re in a class with 25 
students and the teacher has to take up all the time with the one student, and many of 
the students, also, their countries, wherever they might have come from, they have dif- 
ferent. . .protocol. . .a different culture. 
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Not every principal who mentioned school adjustment issues related them specifically to the 
needs of refugee or immigrant students with limited formal schooling backgrounds or a history 
of trauma. A principal of a predominantly Spanish- speaking small town school in a rapidly 
growing ELL state approached the issues of school adjustment from the angle of school violence 
and spoke of measures he had implemented to reduce the violence. “When I first got here, we 
even had school gangsters in our school. I had made five chances rule for troubling students 
after several meetings with teachers. It was a constant struggle to discipline students who were 
not used to [it] before I came in. But now it seems to be ok.” 

Teachers’ Roles 

Principals viewed ESL and bilingual education specialists as front line responders who helped 
the larger group of ELLs face academic and personal challenges in the classroom and school. 
Principals spoke in glowing terms about the accomplishments of these educators who often 
juggled multiple demands. These teachers supported mainstream staff in meeting the instruc- 
tional needs of ELLs. Eor example, one principal described the way the sole ESL teacher in the 
school balanced a complicated schedule of working in a push-in setting to diagnose and support 
the content language learning needs of ELLs: 

We do have an ELL instructor who pulls the students out for English language arts, 
reading and writing. We don’t pull them out for math; we don’t pull them out for science 
and social studies. So she works with the. . .students in a small group setting to help with 
their English.... She’s also in sometimes the math and the science and the social stud- 
ies classrooms to offer support to those ELL students. So while they’re in their regular 
classroom they have somebody there that can help provide direction, break it down for 
them. She’s not there all the time because she services grades 5-8. So she kind of finds 
out what the strengths and weaknesses are of each child. 

Sometimes the role of specialists in supporting academic learning extended outside the regular 
school day. In one school that did not have a full-time ESL teacher, the principal had asked the 
county migrant education specialist to work with migrant students in a free after school tutoring 
program so that there would be a consistent staff person who understood the needs of ELLs. 

As previously mentioned, in addition to supporting students directly, some ESL or bilingual 
teachers also supported other teachers by leading school- wide staff development activities that 
addressed the needs of ELLs in general. One principal of a small rural middle school praised 
the way the ESL/bilingual teacher collaborated with the literacy specialist to deliver staff de- 
velopment opportunities. 
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We have a very strong and healthy program of staff development so that we are working 
with our teachers in the areas of ELL. Our ELL teacher as well as our reading teacher, 
they spent a lot of time training the staff. So we are going through a lot of techniques and 
strategies anywhere from hrain-hased learning to Renaissance to reading strategies. 

A principal in a school that had experienced exponential growth in the Latino student popula- 
tion over the past decade relied on the district ESL specialist to train teachers in his building on 
implementation of the statewide assessment with ELLs. 

Along with balancing roles such as student advocate, classroom instructor, after school tutor 
and staff development leader, ESE or bilingual teachers who spoke the students’ dominant lan- 
guage sometimes acted as translators or interpreters. These teachers facilitated communication 
between the school and the family. In one case, a teacher who spoke Spanish even translated 
portions of textbooks for Spanish- speaking students. 

Use of Instructional Technology 

Principals mentioned the use of various kinds of instructional technology as a way to develop 
English language skills for EEEs, as well as to make grade-level content more accessible. 
Some principals had established a school- wide culture of technology use. A few principals had 
previously worked as instructional technology experts in schools and brought this expertise to 
their role as instructional leader. According to one rural school principal in a small EEE state 
who had a technology background, “Technology is a very, very important aspect of what I have 
done in the past and I’ve applied that to a lot of things we do here. So even though I am prin- 
cipal, I still do a lot of technology-related [things] here.” Portable hand-held computers were 
one form of technology used by teachers in the school. The school invested money in Renais- 
sance Eearning programs such as Accelerated Math and Accelerated Reader to monitor student 
progress in content areas. A program called Virtu Software had also recently been purchased 
to help students reach targeted goals in reading, math, and writing. To facilitate these efforts, 
the principal had hired a technology expert specifically to work with staff on learning to use 
technology in the classroom. 

Another principal of a rural school in a small EEE state had limited access to native Spanish speak- 
ing staff but emphasized adoption of textbooks that had supporting materials in Spanish. 

A lot of our textbooks now that we adopt, we are checking with the publishers to be 
sure that they have different variations of the textbook in different languages. There are 
CDs they come with that material that is in English and Spanish, which is the one that 
we choose. You can choose other languages but we choose the Spanish version of that 
so it’s really the textbook on disk in that language. 
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These Spanish-language versions of texts were available to any teacher in the building and the 
principal asked teachers to use the Spanish versions to supplement lectures or class notes in 
English. 

Teachers and students in one school had access to a language lab with a variety of English 
language materials for EEEs, but the principal expressed concern that the materials were not 
well used: 

We have a large lab. . .and this language lab is wireless and could have as many as five 
different groupings hearing five different programs. It’s set up for either CDs or tapes 
that we’ve had and, as I say, it was something before we had some other technology, but 
it’s almost like brand new and I wish more people used it because you can have these 
different language groups hearing and having tapes. And we have purchased materials 
for the children. 

This principal described a computer lab that was more popular with teachers and students. 

We have many computer labs that we put in, technology that we have in the school. . .and 
this has been important to all of our students. Certainly to our English language learn- 
ers who were able to go to computers in different areas and work on programs or work 
with their teachers that they have. 

Computer access was a common topic of discussion among other principals as well. A rural 
school with few EEE-specific resources was able to provide laptops with full Internet access 
for every classroom. 

A crucial part of providing technology for EEEs, as well as other students, was locating sources 
of funding. When asked about specific needs he or his teachers had regarding effective instruc- 
tional strategies for EEEs with disabilities, one principal answered: 

We have two main issues. First is budget and second personnel. We are looking for some 
grants to see whether we can bring in some money to buy more teaching resources and 
to update technology in the classroom. 

School-Wide Collaboration Among Staff 

To better serve EEEs, many principals mentioned school- wide efforts to share working knowledge 
among teachers. Some principals had already established a time and process for collaboration, 
while others were in the early stages of doing so. Principals who had already designated a time 
for collaboration varied in the degree of structure and specificity they provided for teachers. Eor 
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example, one principal established monthly faculty meetings as the time for all staff to meet 
and review data on student learning. 

We have faculty meetings once a month and we have curricular meetings once a month 
so every other week we’re meeting either as a department or as a faculty. And our faculty 
meetings are not just a process of giving out information, it’s a learning process for our 
staff, it’s a professional development time. So we’re reviewing data, we’re coming up 
with conclusions, coming up with goals and objectives and/or solutions to the data, how 
do we address the data, what is it that we’re doing right, what do we need to be chang- 
ing. Our staff’s pretty used to that, used to that process in faculty meetings. And we’re 
starting to distribute it specifically for content areas so now that our lead teachers are 
used to the data, they can share and just look at the math department, then if the math 
teachers are meeting, on what needs to change. 

These large-group meetings did not necessarily focus on the needs of English language learners 
with disabilities specifically, but the principal expressed her interest in bringing results of this 
research study back to the staff to discuss it as a large group. Similarly, a rural school principal 
scheduled weekly faculty meetings that were frequently devoted to collaborative discussion of 
data but might involve smaller teams of faculty who would develop ideas for the larger group. 
He stated: 

We have specific groups that meet weekly and that use data. Actually our school has a 
profile committee and their responsibility is tbe dissemination of that data in appropriate 
ways. . ..We go through them and we use the profile to hand out information to our staff. 

We track it. We use the state information and the national information. We are used to 
getting that information out there to everybody. 

Again, these comments were not focused on planning for the specific needs of English language 
learners with disabilities, but presumably the needs of multiple groups of students were incor- 
porated into the data-based discussions. 

Other principals had established a more open-ended time in order to support teacher collabora- 
tion. One principal had created a common day during the week for teachers to collaborate, but 
did not appear to have mandated the type of collaboration that needed to occur or the specific 
groups of students whose needs were to be discussed. 

Teachers have all Wednesday afternoon together to go over strategies. . .and to discuss 
them... They share their ideas and discuss what works better and what doesn’t during 
that time. 
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A principal of another school used staff meetings to hand out a variety of articles on best prac- 
tices in assessment and instruction in the hopes of stimulating collaborative discussion. 



I’ve used those things just to get them to get into small groups to talk and think and use 
that time. Basically, taking small steps [this] past year and a year before and getting 
them to spend a lot of time to talk amongst themselves. 

A principal who was just beginning to establish a collaborative process to address the needs of 
ELLs responded: 

We hold meetings with teachers; give them ideas on professional development. Last 
year, the focus was on literacy, this year, on differentiation for ESL. We are more fo- 
cused this year. We are looking into collaboration among the teachers. The teachers 
will use it [instructional strategies] better if they hear about it from each other. We get 
together and discuss issues — the ESL/special education students — what each teacher 
is willing to do. 

In this school, areas that staff perceived to be the greatest need were identified and discussed. 
The principal added, “We communicate research areas in need in small groups. We conduct 
workshops. Book resources. . .for the teachers to become passionate.” 

The idea of small groups of teachers from different content areas working together was referred 
to by another principal as “cross-pollination.” This principal spoke of small collaborative groups 
who attended staff development sessions focused on evaluating standards-based student work 
and then shared with colleagues the information they had learned: 

We’re spending a lot of time with professional development looking at student work and 
a lot of time looking at student work in relation to the standards. . . .One of the advantages 
though that we have is our teachers working in teams do some cross-pollination. So if 
a social studies teacher from that team went and received that training, other teachers 
on that team have some residual benefits... 

Challenges in Identifying English Language Learners with Disabilities 

Several respondents described the challenges of appropriately identifying ELLs with disabilities 
and placing them in the correct program. These principals represented both large and small ELL 
population states. Research participants had a variety of concerns ranging from availability of 
staff to identification procedures to programming decisions. Differentiating language learning 
processes from a disability was a common challenge. Lor example, one principal in a large ELL 
state believed that his Spanish-speaking ELLs with limited communication skills in English 
were often wrongly perceived by mainstream teachers as having a disability. 
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I think most of ESL kids with disabilities are there mainly because of the language 
issues. I have seen new students, once they got here, they don’t know the language so 
they are easily misunderstood as having some learning disabilities by the mainstream 
teachers. But in reality, they just could not communicate in classroom with their teachers 
or other kids. They just sit there just silent. But I have seen many, many of our students, 
once they start learning English, they quickly learn subjects ! So I think the language 
is the main issue. 

A second principal in a small ELL state expressed some confusion about differentiating between 
language learning challenges and a disability and stated “I don’t think that we’re very good at 
that yet.” 

In many cases, identification of a student as an ELL appeared to be the first stage in the process, 
with identification of a potential disability coming at a later stage. When asked whether a stu- 
dent would be identified first as needing ESL or special education services a principal of a rural 
school in a small ELL state expressed confidence in the school’s identification procedures. 

We do them both. When every student comes in, we actually do a whole language survey, 
which is federally mandated for us to do that by questions. When we determined that 
there is an ELL component there we go ahead and do testing to determine what areas 
of lacking there are with a particular student. Prom there, we then go ahead and assign, 
if there is any need for education, we do assign that person to [the] ELL person, many 
times to our reading specialist. And then from there, if there are special ed students, they 
are also identified through special ed. So we tried to work through both areas in a way 
that we can help best to get that child from where they are at to a grade level. 

However, another principal in a small ELL state was less confident about the benefits of delay- 
ing identification of students with disabilities. When this principal was asked how an ELL with 
a disability would first be identified he responded that in the past the school had not identified 
any ELLs with disabilities because of uncertainty about the procedures. 

[Students would be identified first as] primarily ELL because we wouldn’t probably 
recognize the disability at first. And I think that’s an area that we need to get better in as 
a school and as a district is teasing out where the learning issues are. Is it cultural, is it a 
learning disability, is it cognitive ability?. . .1 don’t think that we’re very good at that yet. 

We’re becoming more aware of it and I think that’s maybe the first step to improvement 
. . .a few short years ago we had virtually no limited English speaking students that were 
identified. . .formally identified. Now we are starting to get some. 

One principal believed that separate services and systems of student identification in ESL and 
special education were a natural result of separate laws governing each at the federal level. 
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So you have two sets of regulations. I don’t know how it is in other states. You have 
special education laws that govern lEP and that kind of protocol. And you have. . .ESL 
and bilingual and the laws that are controlling that. There is no merging at the strategic 
level and they remain separate entities. 

Another principal acknowledged the need to bring the two services together to provide effective 
instruction for ELLs with disabilities, but admitted that the school had not yet accomplished 
this task. This principal struggled with a model of separate service delivery that required the 
school to choose between ESL and special education programming for an ELL with a disability. 
The school created a flow chart to assist in decision making for ELLs with disabilities but the 
principal was concerned about achieving a balance of services for these students. This school 
leader’s long term goal was to work toward integrating the two programs. 

The issues of appropriate staffing to assist with special education placement and instruction was 
also on the minds of principals. Some school leaders needed greater access to qualified social 
workers and school psychologists who understood the process of second language acquisition 
and could speak the students’ native language to ensure that special education assessment was 
accurately identifying students with disabilities. However, having access to appropriate as- 
sessment staff did not necessarily solve all of the identification challenges. One urban school 
principal in a large ELL state believed that ELLs at his school were under- identified for special 
education services because the limited numbers of social workers and school psychologists who 
spoke the students’ language and understood their culture were reluctant to identify a child with 
a disability from that culture. 

If you come from a war zone, if you’re Bosnian and you come from a war zone, noises 
are going to affect you, things that happen in the classroom, loud doors, whatever. It’s 
a different type of working with that youngster as far as what they need. And you might 
just go directly to a social worker, except that many of the social workers don’t have the 
background of language and that’s where we come right back to problems. And we don’t 
have psychologists for all the language groups, especially ones that can come out and do 
anything, and then the psychologists we find are biased. . .1 feel, not that they purposely 
are biased, but how can you test one of your own children, their language and you don’t 
want to with the small group say ‘Oh, this child is. . .needs a lot of help, is SED, is very 
slow’ and you know it. Because you might feel deep down, even though you’re able to 
test the child in their own language that maybe the child is just so confused with having 
to move and he’s in this country and the culture is different so maybe it’s not that bad 
and so you’re going to minimize and not maximize what’s wrong. 
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Conclusions 



Principals interviewed for this study raised three primary issues regarding instruetion for ELLs 
with disabilities. First, they indieated that state standards and supporting doeuments did not 
provide instruetional strategy information as far as they were aware. In their view, state stan- 
dards and supporting doeuments provided details of the eontent that edueators needed to eover, 
but did not speeify how to eover it. Seeond, appropriate identifieation of ELLs with disabilities 
was, perhaps, a larger concern for these 10 prineipals than ways to deliver instruction to these 
students. Third, ESL or bilingual edueation teaehers often played a key role in supporting the 
instruetion of ELLs (and, perhaps, ELLs with disabilities) in mainstream elassrooms. 

These three issues were repeated by principals of schools in both large ELL and small ELL 
states. Although some of the prineipals eould talk at a general level about addressing the needs 
of ELLs with disabilities, most of them talked at a broader level about addressing the needs of 
ELLs as a whole. The topic of ELLs as a whole may have eome up more frequently because, 
even in large sehools, there were often only a small number of ELLs with disabilities enrolled. 
In part, ways to appropriately instruet them in grade-level standards-based elassrooms were not 
a partieularly high priority for these 10 prineipals at the moment of the interviews due to the 
small numbers of these students in any given sehool. An additional factor in the laek of attention 
to the speeifie instruetional needs of ELLs with disabilities may be a limited knowledge base 
from which principals could provide direct instructional leadership. 

Our initial assumption about the direct flow of instructional leadership from the prineipal to 
elassroom teaehers was not neeessarily the ease when it eame to instrueting this population 
of students with unique needs. Our small sample of principals either shared responsibility for 
instructional leadership of ELLs with disabilities with the distriet or delegated some of their 
authority as instruetional leaders to ESL or bilingual speeialists in the building. These speeial- 
ists, in turn, passed on information about ELLs, and, possibly, ELLs with disabilities, to the 
elassroom teachers. We did not ask principals whether this style of shared leadership with 
teaehers was an intentional ehoiee. A study eondueted by Bays & Croekett (2007) identified a 
similar pattern of shared instructional leadership for students with disabilities within 9 sehools 
participating in a research study. In addition, the topie of distributed leadership is increasingly 
more eommon in sehool leadership journals (ef. Mayrowetz, 2008; Spillane, Camburn, & Pareja, 
2007; Spillane, Halverson, & Diamond, 2001) suggesting that principals are adopting this style 
of leadership more frequently. 

We aeknowledge that our study sample is small and findings eannot be generalized. However, 
based on this finding of shared instruetional leadership we propose a revised version of the ini- 
tial instruetional leadership diagram eontained in Figure 1 . This revised diagram is presented 
in Figure 3. 
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Figure 3. Flow of Instructional Leadership in the Communication of Instructional Strategy 
Information for ELLs with Disabilities 




Our findings of shared instructional leadership for ELLs with disabilities raise some questions 
that call for additional research in this area: 

(1) In these schools making Adequate Yearly Progress, is the shared or delegated model 
of instructional leadership working effectively? Or is the delegation of leadership 
and professional responsibility expedient given that principals may have a small 
professional knowledge base about this small, but rapidly growing, population? 

(2) Does the shared or delegated model of instructional leadership indicate a need for 
principals to receive more training and support on the instruction of ELLs with 
disabilities? Or, do the experiences of these educational leaders indicate a desirable 
approach based on a much needed collaborative model? 

(3) Do the overriding concerns of principals regarding appropriate assessment, 
identification, and logistical accommodations for ELLs with disabilities underscore 
an important research and policy agenda that would help to frame the development 
of instructional research specifically validated for ELLs with disabilities? 
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As research into standards-based instruction for ELLs with disabilities continues, it will be 
important to explore what is happening in districts with larger populations of these students — 
especially those where both ELLs and students with disabilities are meeting the requirements 
for AYR 
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Appendix 



Principal Interview Protocol 

School wide Interpretation of State Policy 

I) Demographic Information 

A) What is your previous area of teaching experience? 

B) How long have you been a principal? How many years have you been principal in 
this building? 

C) Tell me about your school and some of the issues you believe are associated with the 
instruction of English language learners with disabilities? 

II) Instructional Strategy Information 

A) To what extent do teachers in your school implement different kinds of instructional 
strategies that are contained in state standards and other state supporting documents? 

B) On what sources of information do your teachers rely to make decisions regarding 
instructional strategies for English language learners with disabilities? How about 
for English language learners in general? 

C) Do you or the district provide information specifically to cover instructional 
strategies for use with English language learners with disabilities? To what extent do 
teachers use this information? 

D) What additional school and classroom level needs do you, as principal, perceive 
regarding effective instructional strategies for English language learners with 
disabilities? 

E) What is the best way to distribute research findings in your school or district? 

III. Do you have any additional comments? 
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